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. . .  Editorial  . . . 

“Alle  is  buxumnesse  there,  and  bookes  for  to  rede  and  to  lerne. 
And  grete  love  and  lykinge  for  each  of  hem  loveth  other.  .  . 

The  first  thing  that  comes  to  mind  in  making  a  record  of  this  year  is, 
of  course,  the  approach  of  peace.  So  much  has  happened  that  it  is  a  little 
breathtaking  to  think  back  over  it.  However  we  are  now  in  a  better  position 
to  consider  the  war  as  a  whole  and  what  it  has  meant  to  us.  If  we  are  very 
frank  and  look  back  to  our  work  and  our  attitude  towards  work  at  school 
before  the  war  we  are  likely  to  get  rather  a  shock.  It  is  only  honest  to  say 
that  most  of  us  were  dabblers,  we  worked  only  intermittently — usually  just 
before  exams;  we  did  not  stop  to  consider  the  value  of  the  twelve  years  that 
are  the  usual  period  spent  at  school,  and  above  all  we  had  no  purpose  or  goal 
to  work  for.  The  Study  was  not  alone  in  this  situation,  it  was  the  same  in 
practically  every  school,  but  this  does  not  make  it  any  better.  Then  the 
war  came  almost  six  years  of  terrible  destruction  and  suffering  in  the  war 
theatres  themselves,  and  of  unrest  and  distress  throughout  the  world,  but  for 
us  there  was  another  side  to  this  blackness.  It  threw  us  up  against  real  values 
and  made  us  see  how  important  it  was  to  be  prepared  to  take  our  full  part 
in  the  life  about  us.  This  determination  has  really  made  school  much  pleasanter 
and  more  worthwhile  because  we  appreciate  what  it  is  doing  for  us. 

This  result  of  the  war  has  taken  a  concrete  form  in  the  summer  work 
which  so  many  girls  have  undertaken.  There  was  little  enough  we  could 
do  actually  to  help  the  progress  of  the  war,  but  we  found  that  the  long 
summer  holidays  could  be  made  useful  by  work  on  farms,  in  hospitals  or 
laboratories,  in  offices  or  with  social  service  work.  Without  exception  we 
have  enjoyed  these  working  holidays  and  even  with  the  war  over  it  is  pract" 
ically  a  certainty  that  they  will  continue. 

The  war  also  brought  many  thousands  of  evacuated  children  to  Canada. 
The  Study  welcomed  the  first  of  many  of  these  in  1940.  Though  most  of 
them  came  from  England  there  were  also  girls  from  France,  Jugoslavia,  Holland 
and  other  European  countries.  They  all  brought  their  own  viewpoints  and 
interests  to  the  school  and  helped  us  to  understand  the  outlook  of  other 
nations.  Now-  -to  our  sorrow  — nearly  all  these  girls  have  returned  home. 
We  miss  them  and  know  that  we  have  lost  something  very  valuable  in  their 
going.  Like  ourselves  they  had  become  a  part  of  the  Study  and  we  are  sure 
that,  even  though  they  themselves  have  gone,  their  influence  will  remain 
with  us. 

The  Study  likes  to  keep  in  mind  all  the  students  who  have  had  a  part 
in  its  life.  We  are  doing  this  everyday  when  we  repeat  the  names  of  our 
Houses,  for  they  were  named  for  girls  who  were  among  Miss  Gascoigne’s 
first  pupils :  Mu  Gamma  Margaret  Gordon,  Kappa  Rho — Kathleen  Rosamond, 
Beta  Lambda  Beatrice  Lyman,  Delta  Beta — Dorothy  Benson.  We  are  a  large 
school  now  but  we  do  not  forget  the  aims  of  those  few  who  were  part  of  the 
small  group  from  which  the  Study  grew.  Here  again  the  war  has  done  us  good, 
for  it  has  shown  us  even  more  clearly  what  they  knew — that  we  must  work 
together. 
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A  Tribute 


"Here,  coffin  that  slowly  passes,  I  give  you  my  sprig  of  lilac 

Walt  Whitman 


The  thirty-first  president  of  the  United  States  died  at  Warm  Springs, 
Georgia,  on  April  12th,  1945. 

As  the  guns  boomed  and  the  flag  lowered  a  shadow  was  cast  over  the 
world.  Not  everyone  was  thinking  the  same  thing;  to  the  enslaved  peoples 
of  Europe  Roosevelt  was  a  symbol  of  freedom;  to  his  own  people  he  was  a 
great  American  leader  in  war  and  peace;  to  everyone  he  was  a  humanitarian. 
Most  of  us  here  at  school  have  never  known  another  president  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  known  him  as  a  friend  and  as  a  neighbour  to  our  country, 
and  as  the  great  president  and  statesman  that  he  was.  We  are  a  very  small 
group  of  girls  who  are  learning  to  take  our  place  in  our  community,  in  our 
country,  in  the  world;  we  are  a  part  of  the  younger  generation  whose  task 
will  be  to  build  up  and  preserve  a  peaceful,  happy  new  world.  We  mourn 
the  man  who  has  laid  the  firmest  foundation  for  that  task. 

People  everywhere  are  seeking  to  express  their  sincere  sorrow.  Words, 
poems,  orations,  speech  after  speech  spoken  and  heard,  are  echoing  now  as 
a  victory  and  a  peace  are  nearing.  Because  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was 
a  member  of  the  Big  Three,  because  he  stood,  more  than  anyone,  for  democracy, 
we  must  endeavour  to  make  his  work  realized;  the  great  new  world  will  be 
his  lasting  memorial. 

Margot  McDougall  Sixth  Form 
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1 944  '  SCHOOL  CALENDAR  -  1945 


September 

12th 

Middle  and  Upper  School  opened. 

September 

13th 

Lower  School  opened. 

September 

15  th 

Prelects  appointed. 

September 

1 8th 

First  House-Meetings. 

October 

3rd 

Sale  oi  work. 

October 

9th 

Half-term  holiday. 

November 

18th 

Basketball  game  against  Miss  Edgar's. 

November 

30th 

Basketball  game  against  Trafalgar. 

December 

12th 

Lower  School  party. 

December 

13  th 

Basketball  game  against  Weston. 

December 

18th 

Christmas  Carols  by  the  School. 

December 

19th 

Christmas  Carols  by  the  School  and  the  Old  Girls. 

December 

20th 

School  closed  for  Christmas  Holidavs. 

j 

January 

10th 

-  School  re-opened. 

January 

17th 

Play  by  Upper  IV:  "Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonder¬ 
land". 

January 

25th 

Basketball  game  against  Miss  Edgar's. 

January 

26th 

Dr.  Staton's  visit. 

February 

13th 

Head  Mistress  and  Staff  at  home  for  parents  of  Upper 
and  Middle  Schools. 

February 

14th 

Head  Mistress  and  Staff  at  home  for  parents  of  Lower 
Scool. 

February 

19th 

Basketball  game  against  Trafalgar. 

February 

26th 

—  Half-Term  holiday. 

March 

22nd 

Basketball  game  against  the  Old  Girls. 

March 

28th 

—  Play  by  Lower  IV :  "The  Wooden  Horse". 

March 

28th 

School  closed  for  Easter  Holidays. 

April 

10th 

School  re-opened. 

April 

24th 

Drill  and  Dancing  Demonstration  by  the  Upper  and 
Middle  Schools. 

May 

16th 

-  Sports  Day. 

May 

24th 

Half-term  holiday. 

May 

31st 

Swimming  meet. 

June 

5  th 

-  Concert  by  the  School. 

June 

11th 

Lower  School  Exhibition  of  Work,  Drill  and  Songs. 

June 

12th 

Church  Service. 

June 

13  th 

School  Closing. 
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1 944  '  ROLL  CALL  -  1945 


Head  Girl  —  Charlotte  Butler 
Games  Captain  —  Louise  Macfarlane 


Mu  Gamma 

Sixth — Nancy  McGill  (Head  of 
House) 

Jean  Bronson  (Sub'Head) 

Louise  Macfarlane  (Games  Cap' 

JL 

tain) 

Kathleen  Root 

Upper  V — Elspeth  Lindsay 
Shirley  McCall 
Joan  Notman 
Madeleine  Parsons 

Middle  V : — Pannie  Barr 
Eleanor  Lindsay 
Marjorie  Root 

Lower  V : — Ann  Bushell 
Elizabeth  Hastings 
Barbara  MacLean 
Belle  MacLean 
Sally  Matthews 

LTpper  IV: — Linda  Ballantyne 
Deirdre  Barr 
Adrienne  Brown 
Nancy  Corbett 
Jill  Crossen 
Mary  Horne 
Joanna  McLeod 
Nancy  Ridout 
Mary  Spencer  ■'Nairn 
Dilys  Williams 
Joan  Young 

Lower  IV : — Joan  Mackay 
Verity  Molson 
\  Margaret  Notman 
Andria  Richardson 
Norma  Wight 

Upper  III: — Nancy  Pollock 
Sheila  White 

Lower  III : — Frances  Bushell 
Joan  Evans 
Valerie  Ross 


Kappa  Rho 

Sixth: — Linda  Hodgson  (Head  of 
House)  K 

Charlotte  Butler  (Sub'Head) 
Janet  Gilmour  (Games  Captain) 
Pat  Brophy 
Marie  Lyall 
Margot  McDougall 
Deirdre  Methven 

Upper  V : — Nancy  Bignell 
Margaret  Little 

Middle  V : — Pat  Carson 
Kathryn  Mason 
Cynthia  Plant 
Jane  Ramsay 
Pamela  Smart 
Barbara  Wales 

Lower  V : — Joan  Ashby 
Joan  Moffit 
Katherine  Paterson 
Jennifer  Porteous 

Upper  IV : — Lucy  Hodgson 
Sally  McDougall 
Mary  Newcomb 
Daphne  Pangman 
Shirley' Anne  Wales 

Lower  IV : — Anne  Pangman 
Susan  Porteous 
Gerda  Thomas 
Priscilla  Wanklyn 

Upper  III: — Jane  Gordon 
Mary  Stavert 
Caroline  Whitehead 
Sandra  Wilson 

Lower  III: — Joan  Bauld 
Pamela  Pasmore 
Sally  Scott 
Sally  Sharwood 
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iq44  "  ROLL  CALL  '  1945 

Beta  Lambda  Delta  Beta 


Sixth: — Mary  Fisher  (Head  of  House 
and  Games  Captain) 

Marylee  Putnam  (Sub-Head) 
Audrey  MacDermot 

Upper  V: — Louise  Marler 
Elizabeth  Parkin 
Sally  Wilson 

Middle  V : — Geraldine  Fitzgerald 
Frances  Hodge 
June  Marler 

Lower  V :  Martha  Fisher 
Mary  MacDermot 
Patsy  MacDermot 
Jane  McCarthy 
Sylvia  Ponder 
Jocelyn  Rutherford 
Diana  Sutherland 
Nancy  Todd 
June  Walker 

Upper  IV: — Gail  Cottingham 
Virginia  FitzGerald 
Diana  Mather 

Lower  IV: — Tessa  Bendixson 
Virginia  Govier 
Jennifer  Housden 
Mary-Jane  Hutchison 
Jackie  Voorhees 

Upper  III: — Olive  Crombie 
Barbara  Dawes 
Kitty  Evans 
Deirdre  Molson 
Judy  Thomas 
Valerie  Trueman 

Lower  III: — Tish  Dawes 
Susan  Marler 
Brydon  McCarthy 
Irene  Middleburg 
Pamela  Stewart 


Sisth : — Dorothy  Walter  (Head  of 
House) 

Nome  Cronyn  (Sub-Head) 
Barbara  Heward  (Games  Cap¬ 
tain) 

Eve  Osier 

l  Tpper  V : — Joy  Ballon 
Mary  Hugessen 
Cynthia  Landry 

Middle  V : — Ann  Armstrong 
Frances  Currie 
Elizabeth  Marshall 

Lower  V : — Sarah  Aitken 

Patricia  Massy-Beresford 
Doone  McMurtry 
Anne  Sansom 
Marigold  Savage 
Mary  Stewart 

Upper  IV: — Mary- Anne  Currie 
Prudence  Lobley 
Grace  Raymond 

Lower  IV : — Menel  MacLean 
Sandrea  Ogilvie 
Gay  von  Eicken 

Upper  III: — Helen  Belcher 
Elizabeth  Chadburn 
Joan  Fraser 
Diana  Gaherty 
Efa  Heward 
Jannie  Leipoldt 
Jill  Newell 
Willa  Ogilvie 

Lower  III: — Jane  Aitken 
Diana  Drew 
Jane  Kilbourn 
Jill  McConnell 
Penelope  Nichol 
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LOWER  SCHOOL 


UPPER  A 

Margot  Beaubien 
Fiona  Bogert 
Angela  Cassils 
Faith  Heward 
Brona  Kraminer 

LOWER  A 

Mary  Bogert 
Susan  Cushing 
Linda  Gordon 

UPPER  B 

Lyn  Geddes 
Connie  L'Anglais 
Daphne  Louson 
Elena  Mather 

LOWER  B 

Judy  Ballon 
Susan  Blaylock 
Saundray  Bogert 
Lynn  Colson 


Annabell  Mitchell 
Cynthia  Molson 
Kate  Molson 
Zoe  Molson 


Susan  Gordon 
Ethene  Harrison 
Judy  Mather 
Jane  Mulholland 

Martha  Murray 
Judy  Ogilvie 
Sylvia  Randall 
Ann  Rawlings 


Jane  Cushing 
Diana  Daniels 
Juliana  de  Kuyper 
Denny  Lande 


Beth  McEwen 
Judith  McGreevy 
Jennifer  Newell 
Margaret  Ogilvie 
Camilla  Porteous 


Sally  Parsons 
Penny  Pasmore 
Hilary  Thomas 


Margaret  Robertson 
Janet  Savage 
Judith  St.  George 
Anne  Warner 


Barbara  Murray 
Barbara  Rooney 
Rosemary  Smith 
Linda  Wilson 


. ..  Good'Bye  ... 


Last  June  we  regretfully  said  good-bye  to  three  members  of  the  Upper 
School  Staff. 

Miss  Marsh  and  Mile.  Bodier  both  came  to  us  in  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
in  fact  they  arrived  on  one  of  the  last  boats  to  leave  England  in  peace-time. 
Miss  Marsh  never  failed  to  hold  our  interest  in  Latin  and  Roman  history; 
she  has  now  left  teaching  and  is  working  at  the  International  Labour  Office. 
Mile.  Bodier  was  always  very  sympathetic  to  our  difficulties  in  French  and 
so  we  were  very  sorry  to  see  her  go,  but  we  were  also  glad  to  hear  that  she 
now  holds  an  Assistant  Professorship  of  French  at  McGill. 

Miss  Shortt  had  only  been  with  us  for  a  year  but  she  had  made  herself 
a  definite  place  in  the  school  and  we  were  sorry  to  lose  her.  This  year  she  has 
been  at  the  National  Film  Board  in  Ottawa  doing  what  sounds  very  in¬ 
teresting  work. 

The  return  home  of  so  many  English  people  took  with  it  Mrs.  Halton, 
who  had  taught  Upper  A  in  the  Lower  School.  She  had  come  to  us  two 
years  ago  after  being  evacuated  from  China  with  her  two  little  children. 
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HOUSE 


MU  GAMMA 


House  Mistresses: 
Head: 

Sub'Head: 

Games  Captain: 


Mi  ss  Wallace,  Miss  Arthur 
Nancy  McGill 
Joan  Bronson 
Louise  Macfarlane 


Mu  Gamma  has  had  a  successful  vear.  In  the  Christmas  term  we  did 

✓ 

very  well  and  came  first;  unfortunately  we  did  not  do  quite  so  well  in  the 
second  term,  and  Beta-Lambda  beat  us.  However,  as  it  stands  now  Beta 
Lambda  is  about  ten  marks  ahead  of  us  for  the  year,  so  with  a  little  extra 
effort  on  our  part,  we  have  a  good  chance  of  winning. 

Those  who  have  given  in  the  most  excellents  throughout  the  vear  are, 
Ann  Bushell,  Linda  Ballantyne  and  Andria  Richardson. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  summer  term  Pannie  apd  Deirdre  Barr  suddenly 
left  for  England;  they  have  been  with  us  for  some  time  now  and  we  all  wish 
them  the  best  of  luck  wherever  they  may  go. 

In  sports  Mu  Gamma  has  done  very  well  so  far.  After  a  hard-fought 
tight  we  managed  to  win  once  more  the  inter-house  basket-ball. 


Our  team  was  as  follows: 

Defence . Eleanor  Lindsay 

Barbara  MacLean 
Belle  MacLean 

Shots . Elspeth  Lindsay 

Louise  Macfarlane 
Madeleine  Parsons 

Subs . Joan  Notman 


We  have  a  good  chance  for  the  sports  cup  although  we  still  have  the 
tennis,  the  swimming  meet  and  sports  day  to  come. 
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KAPPA  RHO 


House  Mistresses: 
Head: 

Sub'Head: 

Gaines  Captain: 


Miss  Harbert,  Miss  Marshall 
Linda  Hodgson 
Charlette  Butler 
Janet  Gilmour. 


Kappa  Rho’s  record  during  the  past  year  has  left  only  a  slight  chance 
of  winning  the  House  Cup;  however  we  are  very  proud  of  our  House  spirit, 
which  we  hope  will  help  to  bring  up  our  year's  total.  We  would  like  to 
mention  the  names  of  many  good  individual  workers,  but  we  have  only  room 
for  the  three  who  have  had  the  most  excellents  during  the  year: — Jane 
Ramsay,  Cynthia  Plant  and  Anne  Pangman. 

Kappa  Rho  has  always  been  strong  in  the  athletic  held  and  although 
Mu  Gamma  defeated  us  in  the  Basketball  House  Matches,  we  are  looking 
with  more  confidence  to  the  Swimming  Meet  and  Tennis  Matches.  Our 
Basketball  Team  was  as  follows:— 


Shots: — . Nancy  Bignell 

Patricia  Brophy 
Kathryn  Mason 

Defences: — .  .  .  .Janet  Gilmour  (captain) 

Patricia  Carson 
Linda  Hodgson 
Cynthia  Plant. 


BETA  LAMBDA 


House  Mistresses: 
Head: 

Sub'Head: 

Games  Captain: 


Madame  Gaudion,  Miss  Moore 
Dorothy  Walter 
Nome  Crony n 
Barbara  Heward. 


By  the  Easter  term  Beta  Lambda  was  leading  the  houses  with  a  narrow 
margin.  Martha  Fisher  and  Patsy  MacDermot  deserve  special  mention  for 
their  outstanding  work.  With  some  hard  work  we  should  be  able  to  keep 
ahead  of  our  closest  competitor.  Mu  Gamma. 

In  basket-ball,  however,  we  did  not  do  as  well.  First  we  were  defeated 
by  Kappa  Rho,  and  later,  in  the  finals,  by  Delta  Beta;  but  nevertheless  the 
team  put  up  a  valiant  fight.  The  team  consisted  of: 


Defence . Marylee  Putnam 

Nancy  Todd 
Louise  Marler 

Shots . Elizabeth  Parkin 

Frances  Hodge 
Mary  Fisher 


Here's  hoping  that  we  improve  in  the  swimming  meet,  tennis  and  sports 
day! 


DELTA  BETA 


House  Mistresses : 
Head: 

Sub'Head: 

Games  Captain : 


Madame  Gaudion,  Miss  Moore 
Dorothy  Walter 

Nome  Cronyn 

✓ 

Barbara  Heward 


Delta  Beta  made  a  good  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  came  second 
at  the  end  of  the  Christmas  term.  During  the  Easter  term  we  slipped  to 
third  place,  but  we  are  climbing  up  and  hope  that  with  redoubled  effort  our 
average  will  be  up  again  by  June. 


In  the  inter-house  basketball  games  we  lost  to  Mu  Gamma  in  what  was 
both  a  very  exciting  and  a  very  close  game.  Our  team  played  valiantly  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Barbara,  and  it  consists  of: 


Shots 

Cynthia  Landry 

-  Centre 

Doone  McMurtrv 

j 

Centre 

Eve  Osier 

—  Bac\ 

Barbara  Heward 

-  Forward 

Defence 

Nome  Cronyn 

Centre 

Mary  Hugessen 

—  Bac\ 

Marigold  Savage 

Forward 

Substitute 

Frances  Currie 

— 

Deserving  of  special  mention  scholastically  are  Trish  Massy-Beresford, 
the  two  Curries — Frances  and  Mary-Anne,  and  Jill  McConnell.  Trish 
returned  to  England  recently,  much  to  our  loss,  so  we  are  counting  on  our 
other  bright  lights  to  keep  up  Delta  Beta's  total. 


USA 


. . .  Welcome  . . . 


When  they  returned  in  September  all  the  Latin  students  were  extremely 
relieved  to  find  Miss  Marshall,  who  very  ably  filled  Miss  Marsh’s  place. 

Mile.  Whittaker,  who  escaped  from  France  just  before  the  occupation, 
is  teaching  us  French  this  year.  However  with  our  welcome  we  have  to  say 
good-bye  for  she  is  leaving  to  be  married.  The  whole  school  hopes  she  will  be 
very  happy. 

We  are  all  very  glad  to  have  Miss  Arthur  to  teach  us  History.  The 
Sixth  Form  have  especially  enjoyed  her  Current  Events  class  and  we  all  hope 
she  will  remain  with  us. 

Miss  Scherrer,  who  now  teaches  Upper  A,  was  already  known  to  the 
Lower  III,  for  last  year  the  had  substituted  for  Miss  Indge  who  was  away. 
We  all  hope  she  likes  the  Study  and  has  enjoyed  her  year  here. 
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ART 
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Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  Art  at  the  Study  is  its  variety.  It  is 
possible  for  every  girl  in  the  school  to  develop  whatever  artistic  talent  she 
may  possess.  During  the  past  year  the  usual  interest  in  art  has  been  maintained. 

The  younger  girls  seem  particularly  to  enjoy  modelling  in  clay  and  drawing 
in  bright  poster-paints,  which  gives  freedom  to  their  imagination.  Even  the 
older  girls  like  modelling,  and  the  beautiful  creche  which  was  on  display  in 
the  hall  at  Christmas  time  was  the  joint  effort  of  members  of  the  Upper  School. 

When  the  School  comes  down  to  prayers  toward  the  end  of  term  they 
find  the  hall  gay  with  pictures  painted  and  drawn  by  members  of  the  art 
class,  the  most  notable  of  which  are  charcoal  and  water-colour  studies  done 
by  those  taking  their  McGill  Certificate  in  Art.  Some  very  striking  posters 
for  commercial  advertising  have  also  been  shown. 

One  thing  which  we  all  enjoy  doing  is  making  the  scenery  and  costumes 
for  the  school  plays.  This  year  the  art  classes  were  responsible  for  the  entire 
setting  of  “Alice  in  Wonderland”  and  the  Lower  IV  made  the  scenery  and 
costumes  for  their  play,  “The  Wooden  Horse”.  A  Sixth  Form  committee 
decorated  the  hall  for  our  annual  bacaar. 

With  the  summer  term  well  under  way  we  shall  soon  be  seen  on  Mount 
Royal  with  our  sketching  books  in  hand.  How  lucky  we  are  to  be  able  to 
select  our  subjects  direct  from  nature,  and  how  different  from  our  still  life 
of  the  winter. 

The  Sixth  Form  History  of  Art  class  has  covered  much  ground:  from  a 
brief  glance  at  the  Ancient  Egyptian  and  Greek  forms  of  art  to  a  more  detailed 
study  of  the  Renaissance  period,  then  on  to  the  French  and  English  school, 
and  now  they  are  engrossed  in  Impressionistic  and  Contemporary  Art. 
Books  on  different  periods  and  artists,  some  of  which  were  given  to  the  school 
by  Old  Girls  or  their  parents,  have  been  of  invaluable  assistance. 

Girls  of  all  forms  have  become  increasingly  familiar  with  the  paintings, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  exhibited  at  the  Art  Gallery,  so  that  altogether 
this  has  been  a  most  pleasant  and  instructive  year  for  our  budding  artists. 

Louise  Macfarlane  and  Barbara  Heward 
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Early  in  the  Easter  term  Upper  IV  presented  a  version  of  Lewis  Carroll's 
ever  enjoyable  "Alice  in  Wonderland".  The  first  scene  introduced  Mary 
Spencer.-Nairn  as  a  typical  Alice,  with  Charlotte  Butler  as  her  older  sister 
narrating  the  prologue.  The  White  Rabbit,  so  well  known  by  all,  was  an 
extremely  convincing  and  agitated  character  acted  by  Dilys  Williams. 

The  most  amusing  scene,  perhaps,  was  the  one  in  which  Linda  Ballantyne 
as  the  Duchess,  sang  to  her  poor  pepper-intoxicated  baby,  ending  with  a 
resounding  shriek  and  a  "stomp"  across  the  stage.  The  famous  Mad-Hatter’s 
tea  party  was  complete  with  Mary- Anne  Currie  as  an  extremely  sleepy 
Doormouse,  and  later  Jill  Crossen  appeared  as  the  Mock-Turtle  singing  his 
sad  song  of  sorrow. 

In  the  last  and  important  scene  the  king  and  queen,  Joan  Young  and 
Daphne  Pangman,  presided  over  the  trial,  but  without  the  authority  usually 
attributed  to  their  positions,  for  in  Wonderland  the  Knave  was  acquitted 
though  he  had  committed  the  unpardonable  crime  of  stealing  the 
tarts. 


On  the  last  day  of  the  Easter  term  Lower  IV  gave  us  a  very  original 
presentation  of  Homer's  "Tale  of  Troy".  It  was  a  one  act  play  taking  place 
outside  the  walls  of  Troy.  We  saw  each  famous,  legendary  character:  that 
brave  warrior  Aeneas,  and  his  father  Anchises;  the  prophetess  Cassandra 
bewailing  the  misfortune  that  was  going  to  befall  the  city;  Andromache,  the 
sad  widow  of  Hector;  the  treacherous  Greek  spy  craftily  insisting  that  the 
horse  be  brought  within  the  walls;  and  Laocoon,  who  went  to  a  ghastly  death 
off  stage.  We  heard  the  shouts  of  the  citizens,  and  saw  them  as  they  strained 
dragging  the  ill-omened  horse  into  the  city,  and  at  any  moment  we 
expected  to  see  the  huge  horse  itself,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  drop  of  the 
curtain  we  might  have  done  so. 
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Diamatics  start  young  at  the  Study;  this  year  the  Lower  School  put  on 
several  most  amusing  plays.  The  Upper  B  acted  a  Christmas  tale  about  a 
little  train  which  broke  down  while  carrying  presents  for  the  eager  little 
children  to  open  the  next  day:  it  was  entitled  "The  Little  Engine".  As  the 
train  waited  breathlessly  for  someone  to  come  and  tug  it  into  town  several 
engines  chugged  by  but  not  one  would  stop  to  help:  the  "Tired  Engine" 
was  too  tired,  and  the  "Big  Engine"  too  important.  For  many  hours  the  poor 
train  waited  with  impatience  while  the  Redcap  and  a  Clown  fumed  at  the 
delay.  At  last  the  "Little  Blue  Engine"  came  along,  stopped  cheerfully  and 
then  pulled  the  train  into  the  city,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  audience,  which 
was  very  afraid  that  the  toys  might  not  arrive  in  time  for  Christmas. 

To  contribute  their  bit  Lower  B,  the  youngest  class  in  the  school,  recited 
some  poems  and  hung  up  their  Christmas  stockings  at  the  same  time.  The 
"A"s  presented  two  plays  for  their  parents.  Lower  A  did  some  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Jacques  Cartier,  and  Upper  A  acted  Charles  Kingsley's  "Water 
Babies". 

Altogether  it  has  been  a  most  successful  year  on  the  dramatic  front,  and 
speaking  for  all  the  school  we  wish  to  thank  Miss  Hancox  for  directing  such 
good  entertainment,  and  Miss  Seath  for  supplying  us  with  lovely  scenery 
and  costumes. 

Jane  Ramsay  —  Barbara  Wales 

AUTUMN 

When  I  go  back  to  school 

There’s  no  more  swimming  in  the  swimming  pool. 

The  leaves  turn  brown 

And  tumble  down; 

We  say  good-bye  to  summer 

And  I  feel  dumber  and  dumber. 

Martha  Murray,  Age  7  years.  Upper  B 
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MUSIC 


Music  has  always  played  an  important  role  in  the  life  of  the  school. 
This  year  we  have  an  especially  full  programme,  both  in  the  singing  and 
piping  class. 

In  the  Upper  School  we  have  learnt  a  great  many  new  songs,  "The 
Graceful  Swaying  Wattle",  a  modern  song  by  Bridge,  and  "The  Heavens  are 
Telling",  by  Haydn,  to  mention  but  two  of  our  part  songs  which,  though 
difficult,  are  great  fun  to  sing.  "Der  Musersohn”,  Shubert,  another  new  song, 
already  ranks  with  such  of  our  Shubert  favourites  as  "Hedge  Rose",  "Hark, 
Hark  the  Lark"  and  "To  Music".  Along  with  these  we  have  learnt  several 
new  hymns. 

The  Study  piping  sounded  very  effective  this  year,  especially  at  the 
Christmas  carols.  At  this  concert  we  played  not  only  in  unison  and  parts, 
but  as  descant  to  the  singing  of  "The  Holy  and  the  Ivy”  and  "I  Saw  Three 
Ships".  The  Third  and  Fourth  forms  sang  some  very  cheery  carols,  and  we 
of  the  Upper  School  introduced  a  very  lovely  song  by  Bach,  "Flocks  in  ^ 
Pastures  Green  Abiding”.  The  concert  reached  a  climax  with  the  ever  popular 
"Adeste  Fidelis”. 

We  were  very  fortunate  in  having  Dr.  Staton  again  this  year.  His  lectures 
on  music  have  always  been  of  great  interest,  so  that  it  is  with  real  regret 
that  we  hear  of  his  intended  return  to  England. 

The  Music  Appreciation  Class  is  in  full  swing  (or  should  we  say  in  full 
"classic"?).  In  it  we  have  absorbed  several  Mozart  and  Haydn  quartets  and 
and  three  symphonies,  Beethoven’s  "Eroica”,  Cesar  Franck’s  in  D  minor  and 
the  Mozart  in  G  minor.  We  follow  scores  while  listening  to  the  recordings, 
and  so  get  a  much  clearer  idea  of  the  music.  Miss  Blanchard  further  interests 
us  by  telling  us  something  about  the  musical  form  and  the  more  illuminating 
facts  of  the  composer's  life  and  times. 

On  Friday  evenings  the  class  and  many  other  Study  girls  have  thronged 
to  the  McGill  String  Quartet  recitals.  A  fourth  and  very  novel  recital  was 
also  given  by  the  Salzedo  String  Ensemble.  The  members  of  this  ensemble 
were  two  harpists,  a  cellist  and  a  flutist  who  treated  us  to  an  unusual,  but 
very  enjoyable  concert.  We  are  now  looking  forward  to  hearing  Mozart’s 
"The  Magic  Flute”,  performed  by  the  Opera  Guild.  We  have  already  studied 
part  of  the  score,  and  it  certainly  promises  to  be  an  exciting  experience.  On 
May  12th  we  are  to  hear  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  play  the  Cesar  Franck 
symphony. 

At  the  moment  we  are  preparing  for  the  June  concert  and  Church  Service, 
These  of  course  are  the  highlights  of  the  year. 

Joy  Ballon,  Upper  V 
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BASKETBALL  TEAMS: 

Back  Row:  First  Team:  Janet  Gilmour,  Elspeth  Lindsay,  Louise  Macfarlane,  'Capt.) 
Barbara  Heward,  Pat  Brophy,  Eleanor  Lindsay. 

Centre:  Second  Team:  Madeleine  Parsons,  Cynthia  Landry,  Mary  Fisher  'Capt.), 
Cynthia  Plant,  Kathryn  Mason,  Nonie  Cronyn. 

Front  Row7:  Eve  Osier,  Marylee  Putnam,  Pat  Carson,  Nancy  Todd. 


SKI  TEAMS 

Back  Rowu  Senior:  Mary  Hugessen,  Barbara  Wales,  Doone  McMurtry,  Joan 
Bronson  (Capt.),  Kathryn  Mason,  Linda  Hodgson. 

Centre:  Junior:  June  Marler,  Frances  Currie,  Frances  Hodge,  Ann  Bushell. 

Front  Row:  Martha  Fisher  (Capt.),  Jennifer  Housden. 


Basketball 

First  Team  Second  Team 

Nov.  18th  Miss  Edgar’s  — 36  Study  —30  Miss  Edgar's — 11  Study — 13 

Nov.  30th  Trafalgar  —37  Study — 29  Trafalgar  — 23  Study —  9 

Dec.  13th  Weston  — 38  Study — 65  Weston  - — 15  Study — .2 

Jan.  25th  Miss  Edgar  s  39  Study— 33  Miss  Edgar’s — 20  Study — 18 

Feb.  8th  Weston  -25  Study — 46  Weston  — 11  Study —  9 

Feb.  19th  Trafalgar  — 43  Study — 32  Trafalgar  — 14  Study — 10 

There  can  be  no  doubt  from  the  way  they  have  been  enthusiastically 

supported  throughout  the  year  that  sports  continue  to  hold  a  very  definite 

place  in  our  school’s  activities.  Unfortunately  the  kindly  genius  which  has 

watched  over  our  basketball  teams  for  the  last  four  vears  handed  over  to 

✓ 

a  "gremlin”  and  both  teams  were  defeated.  Still,  all  the  games  were  hard 
fought  and  great  fun  to  play.  We  should  like  to  thank  Miss  Moore  very 
much  for  all  her  time  and  hard  work  with  us.  One  match  which  we  all  enjoyed 
a  great  deal  was  that  against  the  Old  Girls.  We  were  opposed  by  nearly  all 
last  year’s  team,  and  we  were  grieved  and  shocked  to  find  out  what  effect 
one  year  of  McGill,  or  a  business  course,  had  on  the  formerly  victorious 
team. 

Mu  Gamma  won  the  inter-house  basketball  championship  after  a  very 
close  match  against  Delta  Beta.  In  these  games  rivalry  was  at  fever-pitch 
and  the  strategy  would  have  done  credit  to  Montgomery  or  Eisenhower. 
We  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  rumour  that  the 
defence  of  a  certain  house  were  instructed  to  sing  out  of  tune  in  the  ears  of 
their  opposing  shots ! 

The  teams  were  as  follows: 


First  Team 

Second  Team 

Barbara  Heward 

Shots 

Kathryn  Mason 

Elspeth  Lindsay 

Cynthia  Landry 

Louise  Macfarlane  (captain) 

Madeleine  Parsons 

Eleanor  Lindsay 

Defence 

Mary  Fisher  (captain) 

Janet  Gilmour 

Nome  Crony n 

Pat.  Brophy 

Subs. 

Cynthia  Plant 

Marylee  Putnam 

Pat.  Carson 

Eve  Osier 

Mary  Hugessen 

Nancy  Todd 
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Skiing 

Skiing  this  year  was  even  more  popular  than  last.  Each  Tuesday  afternoon 
saw  us  scattered  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Royal  learning  how  to  slalom  and 
to  fall  with  the  least  possible  discomfort  to  tender  bodies,  under  the  able 
direction  of  our  ski-instructor  Mr.  Kebedgy;  our  thanks  for  our  excellent 
results  in  the  inter-scholastic  ski  race  at  St.  Sauveur  are  due  largely  to  his 
helpfulness  and  patience.  In  the  race  our  Senior  Team  gained  second  place, 
while  our  Junior  Team  stepped  off  the  train  in  Montreal  with  the  cup. 


The  teams  were  as  follows 
Senior  Team 

Joan  Bronson  (captain) 
Linda  Hodgson 
Marv  Hugessen 
Kathryn  Mason 

Doone  McMurtrv 
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Barbara  Wales 


Junior  Team 

Martha  Fisher  (captain) 
Jennifer  Housden 
Anne  Bushell 
Frances  Hodge 
June  Marler 
Frances  Currie 


Tennis 

With  the  summer  term  well  under  way  tennis  will  soon  be  beginning 
on  the  mountain,  and  the  "book  worm  '  of  the  winter  will  have  at  last  a 
legitimate  excuse  for  being  seen  out  of  doors.  Everybody  will  be  practising 
hard  for  the  inter-house  singles  and  doubles  which  will  wind  up  the  season. 

Swimming 

During  the  summer  term  we  are  very  lucky  in  having  the  Y.W.C.A.  pool 
for  one  afternoon  a  week  and  we  are  all  looking  forward  to  the  swimming 
meet  to  be  held  toward  the  end  of  the  term. 


Sports  Day 

Our  annual  Sports  Day,  which  is  the  big  event  of  the  year,  will  be  held 
again  on  Mount  Royal.  Is  it  going  to  rain? — is  the  important  question  of  the 
moment,  for  so  much  is  at  stake.  If  the  day  turns  out  to  be  fine,  a  sigh  of  relief 
will  spread  through  the  Upper  School — what  a  good  thing  it  is  we  didn't 
do  our  chemistry  homework  after  all. 

Louise  Macfarlane,  (Games  Captain) 


OUR  GOLDFISH 

We  have  some  goldfish 
That  live  in  a  dish. 

I  like  Flash  the  best, 

He  never  has  a  rest. 

Sometimes  he  looks  as  if  he's  standing  on  his  head, 
But  what  he's  really  doing  is  diving  instead. 

Jane  Mulholland,  8  years 
Lower  A 
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Since  January  this  year  the  8th  Company  has  been  working  with  the 
78th  Company,  and  sharing  their  Captain,  Miss  MacFadden.  This  has  been 
a  new  and  delightful  experience  for  us,  and  we  hope  it  has  been  so  for  the 
78th  also.  However  this  is  only  a  temporary  arrangement  until  we  are 
able  to  carry  on  with  a  Captain  of  our  own. 

During  the  year  several  of  us  were  able  to  attend  classes  for  the  Rifle 
Shot  Badge  at  the  Black  Watch  Armory,  where  three  members  of  the  regiment 
very  kindly  gave  up  some  of  their  time  to  instruct  us.  At  the  end  of  the 
course  we  presented  each  of  the  two  sergeant-majors  with  a  pen  and  pencil 
set.  We  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  drastic  results  of  this  new  sport  of  ours, 
and  can  only  hope  for  the  best. 

In  October  we  were  invited  to  a  Hallowe'en  party  by  the  78th  Company, 
where  we  had  a  delicious  supper  and  played  Hallowe'en  games  with  our 
hostesses.  Afterwards  we  were  very  glad  to  hear  that  they  had  successfully 
passed  their  Hostess  Badges  for  their  hospitality. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  five  new  recruits  and  one  transfer  came 
to  us,  but  unfortunately  most  of  them  had  to  leave  us  when  we  changed 
the  hours  of  our  meetings.  However  next  year  we  hope  to  welcome  them 
back. 

This  summer  Guide  Camp  will  be  held  at  Morin  Heights  as  usual,  and 
we  expect  to  see  many  of  our  Company  there. 

Pat  Carson  —  Mary  Hugessen 


THE  MOON  AND  THE  STARS 

The  moon  shines  very  bright, 

All  through  the  night, 

And  stays  up  all  night 
To  give  a  little  light. 

The  stars  were  in  the  sky 
For  quite  a  little  while, 

But  they  soon  went  away 
For  soon  came  the  day. 

Suzy  Gordon,  8  years,  Lower  A 
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THE  DANCING  CLASS 


...  A  W/ee\'End  Up  7\[orth  ... 

Week  ends  up  North  have  to  he  planned  and  worried  about  for  weeks 
beforehand  to  be  successful,  if  you  are  only  an  occasional  tripper  with 
financial  difficulties  to  think  about. 

First  of  all,  the  week-end  has  to  be  chosen  carefully.  After  this  is  done, 
the  problem  is,  where  to  stay.  Finally,  Chez;  Armintrude  is  chosen,  dates 
and  terms  are  arranged  and  soon  the  week-end  looms  just  ahead.  Oh  joy! 

Then  with  homework  done  (supposedly)  skis  waxed,  and  pack  strapped 
on,  we  board  the  train,  looking  like  a  picture  out  of  Vogue  in  our  natty  blue 
ski  suits  and  bright  cheery  lipstick.  There’s  Mabel  up  ahead — we  sit  with 
her  for  a  while,  chatting  away  about  nothing,  taking  care  to  be  especially 
mysterious  and  alluring  when  handsome  males  appear  on  the  horizon. 

At  last  we  have  reached  the  land  of  everlasting  joys.  Out  we  scramble  - 
never  mind  that  fall  on  your  face — I  don't  think  anyone  saw  you.  With  pack 
left  at  Chez  A.,  off  we  go  like  birds,  gliding  gracefully  down  hills  and  vales. 
And  oh,  don't  forget  to  put  snow  on  your  face  for  that  tan  that  turns  heads! 

All  this  is  very  well  for  the  first  day  or  so,  but  soon  one  arm  seems  to  be 
a  good  eight  inches  longer  than  the  other,  with  a  Gordian  knot  instead  of 
muscle  and  tow  rope  burns  that  cause  our  gay,  outdoor-girl  attitude  to 
diminish  ever  so  slightly.  Our  casual  hairdo  has  been  straightened  and  rat 
tailed  by  that  glorious  snow-storm,  but  we  still  have  a  lovely  burn,  mostly 
on  our  noses. 

All  too  soon  it  is  time  to  go.  Our  packs  are  lined  with  cast-iron  sheets, 
our  boots  are  filled  with  nitric  acid,  our  ski  pants — oh  horrors — our  ski  pants 
are  very  much  torn.  Oh  well,  we’ll  be  sitting  down  all  the  way  home  anyway. 
There's  Mabel  up  ahead.  So  what7  Here  comes  a  whole  regiment  of  tanned, 
athletic — looking  young  men.  Our  hair  is  awry,  our  lipstick  non-existent. 
So  what?  People  can  scream  and  talk — we  cannot  hear  them.  We  have 
happy  memories  of  a  really  good  week-end,  not  evident  at  the  moment,  but 
they  will  come  to  us  when  people  admire  our  tan  and  muscles.  Don’t  despair 
it  all  makes  for  grand  fun. 

Pat  Brophy,  VI  Form 

ROBIN 

Did  you  hear  the  robin  sing. 

Very  early  in  the  morning? 

Did  you  see  him  hopping  on  the  grass? 

He  was  looking  for  his  breakfast. 

Said  he  with  a  wink: 

"A  fat  juicy  worm  or  two, 

Or  perhaps  a  couple  of  bugs  would  do. 

It  takes  so  many  points  for  the  sugared  bugs, 

And  J  really  do  dislike  those  slugs!" 

Pamala  Stewart,  Lower  III 
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. . .  Hammer  and  Sic\le  . . . 

( Hutchison  Prize  Essay) 

What  is  the  hammer  and  sickle?  What  does  it  offer7  Has  it  something 
to  do  with  the  miraculous  spirit  with  which  the  Red  Army  advances?  Is  it 
the  cause  for  the  storied  fire  of  devotion  that  burns  in  a  Russian  guerrilla 
fighter’s  eyes  as  he  swears  his  partisan  oath  to  the  flag?  It  was  not  designed 
to  be  a  national  symbol,  for  it  stands  for  all  men.  Its  meaning  is  simple  and 
inescapable, 

A  crossed  hammer  and  sickle  .  .  .  the  sickle,  an  everyday  farm  implement, 
the  reaping  hook  of  history,  the  witness  of  man’s  first  labour — cultivating 
the  soil,  nothing  could  better  depict  his  everlasting  employment;  the  hammer, 
a  tool  which  even  the  cave  men  used,  the  forbear  of  our  modern  power-driven 
machinery,  the  voice  of  industry:  these  two  are  crossed — joined  like  a  hand¬ 
clasp  between  two  strong  men.  Here  we  see  agriculture  and  industry,  those 
two  fundamentals  of  civilization  with  which  all  men  are  in  some  way  asso¬ 
ciated.  A  man  can  look  at  this  emblem  and  know  that  it  represents  himself 
— the  factory  or  the  farm — that  is  his  life.  Never  has  there  been  a  symbol 
so  full  of  significance  at  once  for  the  individual  and  for  the  society  to  which 
he  belongs. 

The  message  it  carries  is  far-reaching,  common  to  all  nations,  meant  tor 
all  humanity.  The  hammer  and  sickle — practical,  materialistic,  realistic — is 
the  motive  of  our  era.  It  could  well  lead  to  a  new,  closer  fellowship  among 
men.  The  hammer  and  sickle  speak  of  hope.  For  centuries  we  have  struggled 
through  wars  in  which  nation  battled  nation,  race  was  against  race.  But 
every  national  group  has  one  common  factor  in  the  political  economy  of  them 
all.  By  concentrating  on  this  point  we  may  find  the  straightest  road  to  unity- 
that  unity  towards  which  other  symbols  have  already  led  us. 

The  Cross  stood  forth  in  this  light  from  the  persecutions  of  Nero  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  Those  were  times  when  men  sought  spiritual  freedom; 
they  were  searching  for  a  truth  whereby  to  live.  The  world  moved  at  a 
slow  pace;  there  was  time  to  sit  in  solitude  and  delve  into  the  soul.  Our 
belief  was  born  on  Calvary  but  it  was  nurtured  in  the  monastic  retreats  of 
the  middle  ages.  Then,  education  was  in  the  hands  of  priests  and  nuns,  and 
through  them  the  Christian  religion  was  spread.  But  no  belief  or  theory 
is  accepted  without  question.  There  were  other  religions  older  than  Christ¬ 
ianity.  St.  Augustine  left  Italy  to  make  known  his  faith  to  the  Norse  pagans. 
History  resounds  to  the  name  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  the  exploits  of  the 
Crusaders,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  Thousands  of 
these  defenders  of  the  Cross  were  martyrs  for  their  faith,  yet  in  death  they 
advanced  their  cause. 

The  message  of  the  Cross  has  not  always  been  clear.  In  the  troubles  of 
the  dark  ages  its  meaning  was  preserved  with  difficulty;  in  the  dragging 
Thirty  Years  War  its  hearers  were  divided  amongst  themselves.  But  Chris¬ 
tianity  survives.  The  Cross  to-day  still  gives  us  a  reason  for  life,  and  influences 
our  emotional  and  moral  selves. 

There  is  another  symbol  whose  importance  has  been  lasting.  It  was 
created  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century;  it  is  the  tricolour — not 
the  flag  of  France  but  the  emblem  of  political  freedom.  With  those  three 
words  which  now  are  often  thoughtlessly  tripped  on  the  tongue — Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity — it  represented  the  demands  of  a  people  who  had 
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suddenly  realized  the  injustice  of  autocratic  rule.  Probably  the  women  wh 
st it  ched  the  Royal  colour  white  to  the  red  and  blue  of  Paris  ha  d  no  inklin 
of  the  consequences  their  work  would  have.  The  French  Revolution  was 
bloody  and  often  unjust  but  it  took  the  first  brave  step.  Those  who  sought 
to  restore  the  old  order  stood  feebly  against  the  current.  The  will  of  the 
people  was  strong  and  unbending.  France  flew  her  flag  for  the  world,  sang 
the  Marseillaise  for  the  world,  wore  the  Phrygian  cap  for  the  world.  Men 
were  born  free  and  equal.  What  right  had  one  man  to  be  a  despot — an 
absolute  ruler,  and  why  should  a  powerful  nation  rule  a  lesser  one?  The  people 
were  discovering  their  rights  in  society.  They  worked  for  reform,  for  a  voice 
in  the  government,  and  they  fought  oppressor  nations  in  battles  where  they 
were  often  grievously  outnumbered.  France  won  under  the  tricolour.  Tyrants 
cowered  before  its  colours.  The  tricolour  was  a  trusted  banner;  it  held 
promise  for  the  future.  The  millions  of  individuals  who  are  so  sneeringly 
termed  the  "masses”,  inspired  by  the  flag,  attained  their  object.  They  were 
recognized,  gained  their  political  freedom  and  to  a  certain  extent  their  social 
freedom. 

The  Cross  and  the  tricolour  are  the  two  symbols  of  the  ideologies  on 
which  our  civilization  to-day  is  founded.  Now  there  appears  a  third,  very 
young  compared  with  the  other  two,  and  untried.  So  also  were  once  the 
cross  and  flag.  The  machine  age  has  made  us  intolerant  of  delay,  we  are  apt 
to  give  up  our  struggles  before  we  have  really  begun  them.  But  if  we  are 
to  attempt  as  great  a  thing  as  our  forbears  we  must  expect  to  meet  obstacles. 
To  our  modern  civilization  the  Cross  has  given  its  spiritual  strength,  to  which, 
under  the  banner  of  the  tricolour,  we  have  added  the  ideal  of  political  freedom. 
Yet  these  two  are  not  enough  for  the  world  of  the  future.  To  them  we  must 
add  that  economic  security  which  has  been  so  clearly  embodied  for  us  in  the 
insignia  of  the  hammer  and  sickle.  Charlotte  Butler 

DREAMING 

The  stiff  dark  trees  surround  her  bubbling  brink: 

The  stream.  Its  cool  shadowy  depths 
Cover  up  an  untold  mystery.  Bubbles  wink 
Around  her  crown  of  lilies,  bound  around 
Her  lovely  face  uplifted,  makes  one  think  .  .  . 

But — Pm  dreaming-  -what’s  that  sound? 

Only  a  boy  in  overalls,  and  fishing  rods, 

With  a  polite  smile,  sits  on  a  flat  wet  rock. 

Casts  his  line — looks — and  quickly  nods. 

I  dream  again,  and  suddenly  a  knock 
Identifies  a  woodpecker  rapping  quickly 
On  a  secret  door.— A  noise  of  pattering  feet 
The  silence  is  broken.  A  brown  head,  very  prickly, 

Pushes  up,  searching  for  things  to  eat. 

The  sunset  breaks,  and  spreads  its  golden  rays 
l  Jpon  the  quiet  woods,  the  stream  forever  trickling, 

And  my  dreams,  which  will  stay  with  me  always. 

Anne  Pangman,  Age  11,  Lower  Fourth 
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•  •  • 


To  Iwo  Jima 

(On  February  19,  1945,  the  U.S.  Marines  landed  on  the  beaches  of  Iwo 
Jima  and  after  five  days  of  desperate  warfare  the  invaders  ran  their  flag  up 
on  the  summit  of  Mount  Surabachi — the  key  position.) 


You  are  so  small — a  speck  in  the  Pacific, 

(Oh  lonely,  dismal  little  isle,) 

Riding  the  waves. 

Were  you  meant  for  battle  so  terrific, 

(Oh  ridged,  rocky  little  isle,) 

Home  of  graves? 

You  were  a  stage  with  a  backdrop — the  sky, 

And  your  cliff  was  hidden  in  smoke  and  flame; 
Men  of  two  nations  weren’t  playing  a  game, 

For  to  win  you  the  brave  had  to  die. 

No,  not  for  you,  not  for  rock  and  sand, 

Sulphur  and  kunai  grass — your  drab  land- 
Did  men  gloriously  fight  to  gain  ground., 

A  doorstep  to  Tokyo,  a  strip  and  a  mound. 

You  are  so  tiny— a  spot  in  the  ocean, 

(Oh  cindery,  sooty  little  isle,) 

Floating  in  the  foam. 

Why  were  you  the  scene  for  cruel  commotion, 

(Oh  dirty,  dusty  little  isle,) 

So  far  from  home? 

“It’s  hell  up  there”,  was  what  the  colonel  said. 
But  on  midst  bullets  and  boulders  they  went 
To  finish  the  task  on  which  they  were  sent, 
Feeling  their  duty  to  those  that  were  dead; 
Through  fire  and  flames  bursting  from  every  crag. 
They  fiercely  fought  and  finally  flew  the  flag, 
Heroic  symbol  from  your  summit’s  core 
Emblem  of  that  freer  faith  they  died  for. 

Your  little  space  is  devastated  now, 

Iwo  Jima,  through  the  magnitude 
Of  battle  there. 

Mount  Surabachi,  to  you  we  vow 
An  everlasting  solitude 
In  mid-nowhere. 

Margot  McDougall,  Sixth 
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LISTENING  IN 


A  Moorland  Foal 

It  was  dawn  across  the  moors.  The  sun  was  just  up  behind  the  hills. 
Under  a  great  oak  tree  lay  a  mother  and  her  foal.  The  mother  was  bay  and 
the  foal  was  rusty  brown  and  only  a  few  hours  old.  The  foal’s  father  was 
gray  and  very  handsome.  When  the  foal  was  about  to  be  born  the  mother 
went  a  little  way  from  the  herd  so  that  she  would  not  be  bothered.  She  chose 
the  great  oak  tree  to  shelter  a  foal  better  than  being  out  in  the  open. 

It  was  a  few  days  before  the  foal  tried  to  get  up,  but  of  course,  the  first 
time  she  tried  to  get  up,  she  fell.  She  tried  and  tried  but  could  not  get  up. 
So  at  last  her  mother  told  her  that  she  better  go  to  sleep  for  she  had  had  a 
big  day.  So  the  foal  went  to  sleep. 

Early  next  morning  the  foal  woke  up;  her  mother  was  already  awake. 
The  mother  gave  her  foal  her  breakfast  and  the  foal  tried  to  stand  up.  It  was 
the  second  time  before  she  got  up  and  her  legs  were  very  wobbely.  She  only 
walked  two  steps  before  she  fell.  Then  she  got  up  and  tried  again.  She  walked 
a  few  more  steps  this  time.  Before  the  day  was  over  she  could  walk  ten 
steps  without  falling.  When  it  became  dark  she  was  very  sleepy  and  in  a 
few  minutes  she  went  to  sleep. 

In  a  couple  of  days  she  followed  her  mother  all  around  the  moors. 

Faith  Heward,  10  years,  Upper  A 


w 

MY  BED 

My  bed  is  very  pretty; 

It  is  painted  turquoise  blue. 

I  like  it  very  much; 

Maybe  you  would  too. 

My  bed  is  nice  and  cosy, 

With  its  sheets  so  clean  and  white. 

So  I  like  to  snuggle  down 
When  I’ve  turned  out  my  light. 

In  the  morning  when  I  waken; 

I  jump  right  out  of  bed, 

And  pull  my  blue  pyjamas 
O’er  my  towsy  head. 

When  I  am  fed  and  dressed, 

My  comfy  bed  I  make 

And  whisper,  “I’ll  be  back  tonight. 

But  now  I'm  wide  awake!” 

Diana  Drew,  Lower  III 

10  years 
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The  Bazaar 


Crowds  ot  chattering  parents  surge  through  the  outer  passage  into  the 
hall,  where  we  are  holding  our  yearly  Bazaar.  The  Staff  room,  which  only 
i  short  time  ago  resembled  a  kitchen  garden  sprouting  greenery  from  every 
corner,  looks  bare  and  empty  now.  But  the  platform  in  the  hall  is  bright 
with  mellow  vegetables  and  pink  and  yellow  gladioli.  Our  mothers,  having 
an  experienced  eye  for  such  things,  do  not  take  long  to  find  the  stall  where 
delectable  rows  of  jellies  and  jams  are  spread  out  before  their  longing  eyes. 

Behind  tables  covered  with  socks,  sweaters,  dresses,  etc.,  tired  but  happy 

Sixth  Formers  are  kept  busy  counting  change.  Eight  o'clock,  for  several 

mornings  previously,  had  found  them,  with  the  help  of  Madame  and  Miss 

Arthur,  in  the  throes  of  pricing  our  varied  collection  of  articles.  The  new 

room,  where  this  was  done,  had  quickly  taken  on  the  appearance  of  a  ware' 

house  or  the  family  attic. 

✓ 

As  more  and  more  people  arrive  we  are  increasingly  thankful  that  we 
have  used  the  geography  room  as  well  as  the  hall  this  year.  In  it  all  the  handT 
craft  is  displayed;  one  notices  particularly  some  wooden  bowls  and  mirrors 
with  designs  painted  on  them  by  the  girls  themselves. 

The  Lower  School  also  has  its  visitors.  Shrill,  piping  trebles  are  heard 
echoing  from  the  music  room,  and  as  one  enters  a  small  child  marches  solemnly 
down  to  the  end  of  the  line  for  a  fifth  try  in  the  fish  pond. 

Then,  as  the  tables  empty  and  the  afternoon  sun  begins  to  sink,  weary 
mothers  go  upstairs  to  tea  and  sit  and  talk  about  their  purchases.  It  is  at 
this  time  that  we  begin  to  speculate  on  how  much  we  have  made.  At  last 
it  leaks  out  and  we  cannot  believe  our  ears,  for  we  have  made  the  astonishing 
total  of  $748.20;  what  a  day  it  has  been! 

Each  year  our  Bazaar  has  been  more  successful  than  the  last.  This  is 
partly  because  we  are  learning  by  experience  how  to  run  it  better,  and  partly, 
we  think,  because  the  things  we  have  to  sell  improve  each  year  in  quality- 
This  year  we  gave  most  of  the  proceeds,  $600.,  to  the  Save  the  Children  Fund, 
and  we  also  sent  $100  to  the  Mine  Sweepers  and  $50  to  the  Allied  Post. 
But  even  when  the  war  is  over  we  hope  the  Bazaar  will  still  continue,  for 
by  now  the  "Study  Sale"  is  almost  an  institution  and  is  enjoyed  by  all — 
from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest. 

Louise  Macfarlane,  VI 
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THE  SPRING 


Once  again  Spring's  on  her  way, 
Flowers  and  trees  they  all  are  gay; 
High  in  the  tree  tops  birds  do  say 
'T’is  true  that  winter's  fled  away. 

Chorus : 

Cheerio,  Cheerio,  hear  the  robin  sing, 

Cheerio,  Cheerio,  be  gay  for  it  is  spring. 


From  a  hollow  branch 
There  peeks  a  furry  head, 
"Tis  the  gray  squirrel’s 
That  looks  from  out  his  bed. 


Chorus : 

Cheerio,  Cheerio,  hear  the  robin  sing, 
Cheerio,  Cheerio,  be  gay  for  it  is  spring. 


All  the  birds  in  birdland 
Are  singing,  oh  so  sweet, 

Black  Jim  crow  calls  caw,  caw, 
The  bluebird  sings  tweet,  tweet. 


Chorus : 

Cheerio,  Cheerio,  hear  the  robin  sing, 
Cheerio,  Cheerio,  be  gay  for  it  is  spring. 


The  bear  is  waking  from  his  sleep, 
The  chuck  is  waking  too; 

The  sleepy  barn  owl  cries  out  loud 
Toow/it,  too'wit  too-woo. 

Chorus : 

Cheerio,  Cheerio,  hear  the  robin  sing, 

Cheerio,  Cheerio,  be  gay  for  it  is  spring. 
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Cynthia  Molson,  Upper  A 

(8  years ) 


. . .  La  vie  dans  unc  ferme  . . . 

La  vie  dans  une  ferme  est  tres  interessante  et  excitante.  Le  fermier  travaille 
du  matin  au  soir  mais  son  travail  est  en  plein  air  et  au  milieu  des  miracles  de 
la  campagne.  Voici  une  journee  dans  la  vie  d'un  fermier  en  automne. 

Le  matin,  quand  les  champs  et  les  granges  sont  couverts  de  brouillard 
le  fermier  et  sa  famille  se  levent.  Les  gargons  vont  chercher  les  vaches  qui 
sont  dans  une  pature.  Le  fermier  nourrit  les  chevaux  et  le  grand  taureau 
teroce  qui  sont  dans  Letable.  Bientot  les  vaches  avec.  leurs  grands  yeux  doux 
arrivent  a  Letable.  Quand  la  traite  est  finie  le  fermier  et  ses  fils  mangent 
leur  petit'dejeuner. 

Apres  le  petit'dejeuner  le  fermier  prend  les  grands  chevaux  gris  et  la 
charrue  et  ll  laboure  les  champs.  Les  filles  nourrissent  les  poules  et  elles 
ramassent  les  oeufs.  Apres  elles  donnent  de  la  nourriture  a  Limmense  truie 
avec  ses  petits  pores. 

A  midi  le  soleil  est  tres  chaud.  Le  chien  de  garde  dort  dans  le  soleil  au 
devant  de  son  chenil.  Dans  une  pature  les  genisses  et  deux  beaux  petits 
poulains  broutent  1  herbe  sous  les  grands  arbres.  Les  pores  dorment  dans 
la  porcherie. 

L’apres'midi  les  filles  et  les  gargons  font  la  cueillette  des  pommes  dans 
le  verger.  La  moisson  est  finie  et  la  recolte  est  dans  les  greniers  a  foin  de 
la  grange.  La  fermiere  prend  la  jument  noire  avec  la  carriole  et  elle  va  en 
ville  pour  vendre  ses  legumes,  un  petit  pore,  du  beurre  et  du  lait  frais  au 
marche. 

Le  soir  le  fermier  et  sa  famille  s’assoyent  sur  la  portique  de  la  maison  et 
lls  causent,  car  le  travail  d'un  autre  jour  est  fini. 

Frances  Currie,  Middle  Five 


W 

SONNET 

Where  once  I  was  a  child  again  I  lie 

And  marvel  that  the  land  still  smiles  in  peace. 

Here  where  the  proud  earth  swells  toward  the  sky 
Do  I  remember,  and  remembering  cease 
To  listen  for  the  whispered  breath  of  trees, 

Or  feel  the  young  grass  spring  beneath  my  hand; 
Rather  I  clutch  my  throat  and  wait  for  these 
To  shatter  space  like  echoes  of  the  damned. 

How  can  I  know  this  is,  and  will  endure? 

Such  quiet  has  been  raped  and  sold  before; 

Such  beauty  fed  the  sacrificial  fire, 

And  drenched  the  altar  of  eternal  war. 

How  then  shall  I,  my  eyes  all  blind  with  death, 
Look  here  in  life,  and  seeing  naught,  forget? 

S.L.B. 
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MIXED  MORALS  or  SILLY  SAWS 

THE  ANT 

How  doth  the  little  busy  Ant 
Make  much  ado,  and  push,  and  pant; 

Gives  the  poor  sluggard  good  advice, 

And  answers  every  question  twice. 

THE  BEE 

How  doth  the  little  busy  Bee 
Despise  inferiority: 

And  if  in  flowers  you  find  her  lurking, 

Likes  to  be  told  she’s  overworking. 

THE  TORTOISE 

The  Tortoise  when  he  wins  the  race 
Preserves  a  plodding,  even  pace, 

Gets  home  before  the  Jumping  Jack 
Because  his  house  is  on  his  back. 

THE  EARLY  WORM 

An  early-rising  Vermicelli 
Finding  himself  in  Robin’s  belly. 

Said:  Why,  it  simply  isn't  done 
Thus  to  anticipate  the  sun 1 

THE  CUCKOO 
The  Cuckoo  does  not  advertise, 

He  does  not  think  that  this  is  wise, 

But  since  there  are  no  nests  to  let 
He  takes  whatever  he  can  get. 

Or,  if  there  should  be  some  mistake, 

He  gets  whatever  he  can  take.  A.H.H. 


I'M  SO  DARN  BROADMINDED  .  .  . 

I  don’t  mind  the  Germans, 

And  the  Nazis  aren't  so  bad; 

I  have  no  mortal  enemy, 

Which  is  rather  sad. 

When  all  my  friends  are  arguing 
I  see  points  on  each  side; 

I  never  argue  really  hard — 

My  viewpoint  is  too  wide. 

When  A  and  B  are  arguing 
All  about  LOVE  and  LIFE, 

I  hover  round  them  weakly, 

But  I  don’t  join  in  the  strife. 

Then  A  says  to  me  privately, 

"You  think  I'm  right  of  course?" 

I  say,  "I  see  your  point  of  view, 

But  B’s  points  could  be  worse." 

Mary  Hugessen,  Upper  Fifth 
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The  Inhabitants  of  a  Garden  . . . 

Hutchison  Prize  Essay) 


The  garden  looks,  from  the  outside  of  the  wall,  a  quiet  and  peaceful  place, 
and  as  nobody  ever  goes  in  it,  nobody  knows  what  it  is  like  inside.  It  stands 
by  a  cluster  of  pine  trees  in  a  wide  open  space  of  withered  grass.  Beyond 
the  grass  stands  a  large,  empty  old  grey  house.  It  has  been  empty  for  many 
years  and  its  shutters  and  doors  creak  on  their  rusty  hinges.  Everything  in 
and  around  the  house  is  very  dismal. 

In  the  garden  everything  is  quite  different.  The  flowers  are  nodding 
their  heads  cheerfully  to  each  other  as  the  wind  happily  sweeps  through  their 
leaves  and  dainty  blossoms.  The  birds  are  singing  and  twittering  merrily 
from  one  tree  to  another.  The  door  of  the  walled  garden  is  a  dusty  green 
and  is  locked  firmly.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  flowers  and  insects 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  The  robins 
and  bluebirds,  the  goldfinches  and  even  the  little  humming  birds,  go  out  there 
and  come  back  with  all  the  day’s  news.  They  find  out  more  than  most  people 
know,  as  they  can  see  everything  from  the  sky.  But  nobody  outside  knows 
what  is  happening  in  the  garden  because  it  is  a  "Secret  Garden". 

Every  morning  the  early  sun  strikes  the  stones  on  the  wall,  making  them 
golden  in  colour.  The  flowers  lift  up  their  sleepy  heads  to  welcome  the  sun 
with  a  dewy  sparkle.  The  birds  sing  their  morning  song  to  waken  the  insects 
and  worms.  Then  all  the  garden  is  alive  with  humming  bees  and  chirping 
crickets. 

The  tall  larkspur  and  hollyhocks  sway  in  the  summer  breeze.  The  pink 
and  yellow  snapdragons  gaze  wonderingly  at  the  sun.  The  foxgloves  and 
bluebells  bow  their  cupped  petals  down  to  the  rich  earth.  The  sun  climbs 
higher  in  the  sky.  Now  it  is  straight  overhead  telling  the  flowers  it  is  noon. 
The  afternoon  becomes  hotter,  and  the  flowers  droop  their  heads  in  the  heat. 
The  black  and  yellow  bees  go  from  flower  to  flower.  First  in  the  petals  of 
the  tall  yellow  sunflower  as  it  stands  towering  over  all  the  others  as  if  it  was 
king  of  the  garden.  Next  they  go  to  the  dainty  pink  columbine,  standing 
by  itself,  shy  of  all  the  others.  Last  of  all  they  go  to  the  fuzzy  mauve  Vero' 
nicas  with  their  slim  leaves  and  stems.  By  now  they  have  collected  enough 
honey  and  buzz  back  contentedly  to  their  hive. 

The  shadows  become  longer  as  the  sun  sinks  back  in  the  sky.  Now  it  has 
disappeared  behind  the  purple  hills,  sending  off  golden  rays  of  light  which 
land  in  the  garden,  giving  it  a  more  beautiful  effect  than  ever.  Outside,  the 
grey  house  becomes  darker  and  darker,  until  the  sun  completely  disappears 
and  the  house  and  garden  stand  alone  in  the  late  evening.  The  flowers  in 
the  garden  close  their  petals  and  the  birds  go  to  their  nests.  The  fireflies 
come  out  and  shine  like  little  torches  moving  about  in  the  darkness.  One 
by  one  the  nicotines  awake  and  open  their  small  petals  and  shine  a  lovely 
white  light,  looking  like  small  moons.  These  and  the  fireflies  are  the  only 
things  to  be  seen  in  the  garden. 

Willa  Ogilvie,  Upper  III 
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The  Schoolbag 

Bright  and  new  I  lie  in  the  window  of  Kresge's.  I  do  hope  I  will  be  bought 
by  a  girl.  Oh  dear,  here  comes  a  boy  with  his  mother.  A  shop-girl  puts  her 
hand  in  the  window  and  it  closes  around  my  strap.  "Genuine  pre-war  leather/' 
she  is  saying.  "Very  nice/'  says  the  mother,  "but  I  don’t  think  Tommy 
wants  exactly  that  kind  of  a  school-bag,  do  you,  Tommy?"  "No,"  says  Tommy, 
"I  hate  the  shape  of  that  school-bag,  even  for  a  girl!  And  I  want  a  boy’s 
school-bag!” 

Well,  he  is  talking  about  me,  a  nicely  shaped  pre-war  school-bag!  I  don’t 
know  what  pre-war  means,  but  that  doesn’t  matter:  I  know  it’s  something 
good.  Ah,  I  am  being  put  back  in  the  window.  Thank  goodness  they  didn’t 
buy  me.  No  more  happenings  for  Kresge’s  is  closing.  My,  it’s  fun  to  see  the 
men  putting  on  big  fur  coats  and  getting  on  to  the  crowded  street-cars  at 
the  street-car  stop  in  front  of  the  window.  And  it’s  fun  to  see  the  girls  in 
their  fur  coats  and  hats  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  goloshes  also,  as  they 
walk  off  daintily.  The  shop  is  quiet  now,  all  around  is  quiet  except  for  an 
occasional  street-car  or  motor  going  by.  Ho  hum  ...  I  think  I’ll  go  to  sleep  .  .  . 

It  is  next  evening.  The  shop  is  again  closing.  Many  people  have  looked 
at  me,  but  they  have  always  found  some  fault  in  me.  Will  I  never  be  sold? 
Ah,  I  hear  foot-steps.  A  little  girl  is  running  along  the  pavement.  Will  she 
buy  me?  The  shop-girl’s  hand  is  reaching  for  me!  Oh,  I’m  so  excited!  .  .  . 
So  that  is  how  I  came  to  be  a  very  happy  school-bag  in  a  very  happy  home. 

Brydon  McCarthy,  Age  10,  Lower  Third 

FLOPPING  IN  THE  MUD 

My  friend  went  out  a  riding, 

Her  coat  was  shining  bright; 

She  cantered  along  a  forest  road 
And  her  eyes  were  flashing  light. 

Around  a  bend  with  flying  hooves 
They  disappeared  from  sight. 

Away,  away,  with  great  long  strides 
They  galloped  along  the  trail; 

You’d  never  think,  as  they  went  by, 

That  either  one  could  fail, 

But  this  is  what  befell  them, 

It  is  a  sorry  tale : 

A  bunny,  with  a  bushy  tail, 

Ran  out  from  yon  green  bush, 

The  springing  mare  was  shuddering 
To  see  it  under  her  hoof, 

She  stopped  right  short,  but  not  my  friend 
Who  landed  with  a  "poof”. 

Margot  Beaubien,  Upper  A. 

10  years 
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Old  Montreal 

There  are  many  interesting  spots  in  old  Montreal,  and  it  is  surprising 
the  number  of  people  who  have  never  heard  of  such  places  as  the  Sulpician 
Library,  Jacques  Cartier  Square  or  Place  Royale. 

Old  Montreal  is  not  the  residential  section  of  the  upper  town  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar.  It  was  not  until  the  1870’s  that  Montreal  grew 
up  hill.  To  reach  the  really  old  Montreal,  one  has  to  go  down  into  the  very 
depths  of  the  city,  and  it  is  not  until  then  that  we  begin  to  remember  the 
Montrealof  Maisonneuve,  Dollier  de  Casson  and  Governor  Claude  de  Ramzay. 

A  road  map  of  lower  Montreal  gives  us  the  outline  of  the  history  of 
this  city,  or  at  any  rate,  the  names  which  when  linked  together  will  give 
its  history.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  plan  on  which  lower  Montreal 
to  this  day  is  based  was  drawn  up  by  that  versatile  man  Dollier  de  Casson, 
who.  in  spite  of  his  many  employments  as  priest,  missionary,  soldier,  explorer 
and  historian,  found  time  to  map  out  the  city.  In  memory  of  Jeanne  Mance, 
Mme.  de  Bouillon,  Mme.  de  Youville,  M.  Le  Moyne  and  other  early 
founders,  Dollier  de  Casson  has  named  his  streets. 

Perhaps  the  oldest  street  in  Montreal  to-day  is  St.  Paul’s  Street.  It  first 
came  into  existence  in  1652  when  it  acted  as  a  foot-path  leading  from  Maison- 
neuve’s  house  to  the  Hotel  Dieu.  As  the  town  grew  up,  the  foot-path 
widened  into  a  road  along  which  houses  were  erected.  La  Salle,  the  eminent 
explorer  who  followed  the  Mississippi  to  its  source,  lived  on  St. Paul's  Street. 
The  Sieurs  d'Iberville  and  de  Bienville  were  born  in  their  father  Charles 
Le  Moyne's  house  on  St. Paul’s  Street,  and  the  North-West  company  had  its 
headquarters  there. 

Just  east  of  St.  Paul's  Street  are  Place  Royale  and  Place  de  Youville. 
Place  Royale  is  the  most  historic  spot  in  Montreal.  Here  Champlain,  in  1611, 
built  his  settlement  and  contructed  a  wall  to  protect  his  colony  against  the 
floods.  Here  Maisonneuve,  with  his  gallant  company  of  settlers,  landed  on 
May  1 8th,  1642,  and  Father  Vimont  said  the  first  Mass  of  Montreal  on  the 
same  day.  To  Place  Royale  came  the  Indians  every  spring  to  trade  their  furs 
for  the  Frenchmen's  muskets,  gunpowder,  blankets  and  trinkets. 

De  Youville  Square  is  the  site  of  the  first  Grey  Nunnery,  and  a  column, 
bearing  the  names  of  the  Company  of  Notre  Dame  and  the  settlers  who  came 
out  in  1642  with  Maisonneuve,  stands  there. 

At  Place  d'Armes  we  again  find  a  name  which  commemorates  the  scene 
which  occurred  there.  It  is  the  place  where  the  French  first  fought  the 
Iroquois.  As  the  French  had  no  snow-shoes  and  were  far  fewer  in  number 
than  the  Iroquois,  the  enemy  found  it  easy  to  shoot  at  them  as  they  made 
their  slow  progress  over  the  thick  snow.  They  were  forced  to  flee,  while 
Maisonneuve  covered  their  retreat  by  shooting  at  intervals  with  his  pistols, 
of  which  he  carried  two,  and  only  just  escaped  with  his  life. 

In  Place  d'Armes  a  statue  of  Maisonneuve  stands,  showing  the  Governor 
holding  a  flag,  a  hand  on  his  sword,  and  guarding  the  city  as  he  used  to  do 
three  hundred  years  ago.  Below  him,  on  the  four  corners  of  the  statue, 
crouch  Jeanne  Mance  bandaging  the  hand  of  an  Iroquois  child;  Charles  Le 
Moyne,  sickle  in  hand;  Lambert  Closse,  the  courageous  major  of  Montreal, 
with  "Pilotte  ,  his  watch-dog,  held  close  in  his  arms;  and  finally  the  Iroquois, 
hated  and  feared  by  all  Frenchmen,  a  tomahawk  clutched  in  one  hand,  a  sneer 
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on  his  face.  Between  these  four  are  has  reliefs  showing  Maisonneuve at  Place 
d'Armes;  Dollard  des  Ormeaux  at  Sault  St.  Louis;  Father  Vimont  celebrating 
Mass;  and  Jerome  de  la  Dauversiere,  M.  Olier,  the  Baron  de  Faucamp  and 
Maisonneuve  signing  the  Foundation  Act  of  Ville  Marie. 

Another  place  of  interest  is  Notre  Dame  de  Bonsecours,  one  of  the  oldest 
churches  in  Montreal.  In  1657  work  began  on  the  church  under  the  auspices 
of  Marguerite  Bourgeoys.  The  church  was  not  completed  until  the  1670’s. 
Later  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  had  to  be  rebuilt.  In  the  last  century 
the  roof  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bonsecours  has  been  raised,  the  floors  and  pews 
renewed,  electric  lighting  put  in,  and  an  up-to-date  heating  system  estab¬ 
lished.  Only  the  walls  remain  as  they  were  in  1773.  Visitors  may  ascend 
the  narrow,  wooden  stair-case  to  a  small  chapel,  and  then  continue  up  the 
rickety  outside  stair-case  to  the  dome,  where  a  bell,  now  no  longer  in  use, 
is  placed  on  a  wooden  block.  It  bears  the  name  of  an  English  factory  and  the 
date,  1775.  On  the  top  of  the  dome  stands  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
her  arms  outstretched  to  guide  the  sailors  to  port. 

No  tour  of  Montreal  is  complete  until  the  tourist  has  visited  the  Chateau 
de  Ramzay.  Built  in  1705  by  Claude  de  Ramzay,  Governor  of  Montreal, 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  Governors  of  Montreal  under  the  British  Regime. 
Benedict  Arnold  stayed  in  it  during  the  American  Invasion  of  Canada  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  used  it  as  his  headquarters.  Although  the  ground  floor 
is  used  as  a  museum,  the  stone  cellar  of  the  chateau  has  been  arranged  in  the 
fashion  of  the  rooms  used  when  it  was  occupied,  and  such  a  look  of  reality 
has  been  captured  that  you  really  expect  to  see  Vaudreuil  pop  his  head  from 
under  the  bed-clothes,  or  Haldimand  step  out  of  the  cupboard. 

Katherine  Paterson,  Lower  V 


MOUNTAINS 
A  Sonnet 

The  centuries  have  passed  them  by, 

They  bow  their  heads  before  the  years, 

And  once  their  summits  touched  the  sky; 

The  beetling  ravine  appears 
As  if  it  had  seen  the  world  begun, 

But  it  was  once  a  mighty  hill — 

Withstood  the  wind  and  scorned  the  sun- 
But  crumbled  “neath  the  bubbling  rill. 

E’en  so  with  all  material  things; 

They  glitter  proudly  for  a  while, 

Their  fame  through  every  country  rings, 

But  slowly  over  the  sparkling  pile 
The  waters  and  the  winds  of  time 
Wear  down  upon  their  worldly  clime. 

Deirdre  Methven,  Sixth 
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PARROT  PARODIES 


(with  apologies  to  Lewis  Carroll,  and  others) 


Oh  Parrot,  shall  I  call  thee  Bird 
Or  but  a  squawking  Voice? 

State  the  alternative  preferred 
With  reasons  for  your  choice. 

Eve  never  seen  a  Parrot 
Eat  a  carrot,  quite  so  fast; 

She  seizes  it,  and  gulps  it  down 
As  if  it  were  her  last. 

And  lo!  when  she  is  finished 
She  yelleth  loud  for  more; 

Then  I  get  out  my  snickersnee 
To  make  her  into  fricassee, 

For  yelling  I  abhor. 

Speak  harshly  to  your  little  bird, 

And  shake  her  when  she  squawks; 

She  only  does  it  to  annoy 
Because  she  thinks  she  talks. 

O  Parrot,  nestling  neath  your  leaves, 

Uncertain,  coy  and  hard  to  seize, 

Pray,  why  can  you  not  try  to  doze 
Before  my  old  alarm  clock  goes? 

A  Parrot’s  a  tropical  Bird. 

In  the  Forest  her  Voice  is  unheard; 

But  Oh !  In  the  Home 

A  dive'Bomber’s  drone 

Could  not  be  much  worse  than  our  Bird. 

Nancy  Bignell,  Upper  V 
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Actions  and  Reactions 


Each  year  the  Upper  Fifth  plunges  unprepared  into  the  rigours  of  their 
first  Matnc  exam.  Although  the  Sixth,  who  have  already  passed  this  crisis, 
say  with  bravado:  "It's  really  nothing — just  like  any  test,"  don't  let  this 
fool  you.  The  truth  will  out. 

In  May  a  certain  tense  atmosphere  is  noticed  in  the  Upper  Fifth.  The 
studying  which  precedes  the  usual  end  of  term  exams  is  nothing  compared 
to  the  frantic  spurt  put  on  now.  You  will  find  yourself  crammed  with  an 
indigestible  mixture  of  chemistry  formulae,  the  intimate  facts  of  a  frog's 
inside,  the  products  of  the  Russian  steppes,  and,  if  you  are  overly  ambitious, 
some  French  verbs  and  English  poems.  These  become  so  mixed  that  it  is  hard 
to  drag  out  the  right  facts  for  the  first  on  the  list — geography. 

In  June  school  is  over,  but  you  don't  feel  too  happy  about  it :  the  appointed 
day  is  drawing  near — it  finally  arrives.  Like  most  June  days  it  is  sunny  with 
a  warm  breeze,  but  you  are  shrouded  in  a  clammy  fog.  While  dressing  you 
examine  a  map  of  the  ocean  currents — the  Gulf  stream  takes  a  counter  clock¬ 
wise  direction,  or  is  it  clockwise?  It  is  best  to  leave  this  problem  unprobed; 
if  you  pursue  it  now  you  will  only  add  to  your  confusion.  Leaving  the  currents 
you  sit  down  to  breakfast  with  the  British  coalfields.  At  this  point  your 
mother,  with  considerate  forethought  for  your  disturbed  state  of  mind,  places 
an  egg  in  front  of  you.  If  you  have  the  proper  sensibilities  you  say:  "I  couldn't 
possibly  to-day,  just  a  piece  of  toast !"  But  confidentially  you  will  probably 
eat  even  more  heartily  than  usual,  though  of  course  you  tell  your  best  friend 
that  you  couldn't  swallow  a  thing. 

At  twenty  minutes  to  nine  you  meet  your  comrades  in  this  venture  into 
the  unknown  at  the  McGill  gates,  having  previously  decided  that  no  one 
would  have  the  strength  to  walk  up  the  drive-way  alone.  As  you  go  up 
the  steps  of  the  Arts  Building,  the  butterflies  begin  a  sort  of  Indian  war  dance 
inside  you,  being  especially  active  in  your  throat.  This  is  usually  the  moment 
for  some  bright  person  to  say,  "Hold  out  your  hand  and  see  if  it  shakes". 
Don't  do  it!  You  will  only  lose  more  of  the  little  confidence  you  have  left. 
Having  memorized  your  examination  number  and  seen  what  room  you  are 
to  write  in,  you  proceed  to  the  cloak-room  to  leave  your  coat  and  go  over 
the  few  brief  notes  you  brought.  This,  experience  tells  you  later,  is  a  fatal 
mistake.  It  makes  nothing  clearer.  The  person  next  to  you  repeats  aloud 
the  capitals  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  someone  else  recites  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Asia,  and  yet  another  loudly  asks  everybody  in  the  room  where 
are  the  three  places  asbestos  is  found.  You  unfortunately  still  try  to  figure 
out  the  movements  of  the  currents  but  at  the  same  time  begin  to  worry  over 
the  South  American  cities,  whose  names  you  knew  perfectly  well  fifteen 
minutes  ago. 
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At  ten  to  nine  there  is  a  movement  towards  the  examination  room.  You 
shake  and  quake  in  nervous  anticipation  outside  the  door.  At  five  to  nine 
there  is  an  ear  splitting  peal  from  a  bell,  the  door  is  unlocked  and  you  are 
swept  in  with  the  tide.  There  is  a  stampede  first  for  desks  near  the  window, 
then  for  the  ink  bottles.  A  loud  voice  tells  everyone  to  take  only  pens  and 
pencils  to  their  seats  and  to  put  all  bags,  wallets  and  pencil  cases  at  the  desk. 
For  some  reason  you  feel  guilty.  Then  you  take  up  the  thick  exam  book  and 
fill  out  the  form  on  its  cover  .  .  .  subject,  name,  date,  number,  etc.  This  takes 
longer  than  is  imaginable,  and  it  is  amazing  if  the  writing  in  any  way  resembles 
your  usual  style.  Having  found  out  that  you  are  still  able  to  write,  although 
shakily,  yoa  hear  that  awful  bell  again  and  leap  up  in  panic.  The  noise  of 
this  automatic  horror  is  indescribable  and  inescapable  since  it  rings  every 
half  hour.  For  the  uninitiated  its  shrill  clang  carries  all  the  terror  of  a  bomb’s 
whine  or  a  shell’s  whistle.  It  is  the  signal  for  the  papers  to  be  given  out. 
With  trepidation  you  read  the  first  question.  "Mark  on  the  accompanying 
map  the  following"  .  .  .  The  outline  of  Canada  might  as  well  be  that  of  the 
Antarctic.  You  manage  to  write  wheat  on  the  prairies  but  are  at  a  loss  as  to 
where  to  put  iron.  In  desperation  you  look  at  question  two.  For  five  minutes 
you  sit  and  think  of  the  wind  system,  gradually  the  answer  forms  and  you 
becnn  to  write. 


Writing  is  a  soothing  occupation.  The  jerky  movement  of  your  fingers 
ceases;  the  words  flow  rapidly  across  the  page.  Question  two  is  finished 
and  you  feel  much  calmer.  The  rustling  and  shifting  in  the  room  has  stopped. 
Everyone  is  writing.  The  insane  muddle  of  facts  that  had  filled  what  you 
like  to  call  your  brain  straightens  out.  Of  course  you  know  where  iron  is 
found;  you  mark  it  down  with  all  the  other  things  that  are  asked.  On  to 
the  third  question  and  then  right  through  the  paper.  Five  minutes  more 
and  the  time  will  be  up:  you  scan  the  paper,  your  wrist  is  tired  and  your 
eyes  are  blind  to  the  stupid  spelling  mistakes;  it  is  finished  and  you  don’t 
care  any  more.  The  bell  sounds  again.  You  hand  in  the  paper.  The  calmness 
and  even  a  little  selFsatisfaction  remain  till  you  are  outside  the  door.  Then 
you  begin  to  doubt  "Do  the  Trades  blow  over  equator  in  June?"  Someone 
says  an  emphatic  "no"  but  you  think  "yes".  An  exhausted  voice  groans, 
"What  a  ghastly  paper."  Automatically  you  agree  and  a  moment  later 
actually  say  you  made  a  hash  of  it.  Everybody  is  saying  the  same  thing. 
A  milkshake  is  suggested  as  a  restorative.  More  talk,  more  doubt,  more 
worry. 


It  is  only  when  you  are  alone  again,  may-be  half  asleep  in  bed  that  night, 
that  you  admit  that  perhaps  it  wasn't  quite  as  bad  as  all  that  and  you  needn’t 
have  fussed  so  much.  The  first,  and  the  worst,  is  over;  the  feeling  will  never 
be  quite  the  same  again.  And  of  course  next  year  in  the  Sixth  you  won’t 
bother  at  all. 

Charlotte  Butler,  VI 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  AN  ALGEBRAIC  EXPERIENCE 


Our  apologies  are  due  to  (a)  Miss  Vowles,  and  (b)  the  Quadratic,  for  taking 
their  several  names  in  vain. 

In  Upper  V  we  have  met  the  Quadratic- 

Miss  Vowles  says  it’s  very  easy,  but  then  she’s  math’matic — ■ 

And  the  whole  of  the  class  thinks  that  it’s  aromatic, 

It’s  problematic 
And  enigmatic; 

Whenever  we  solve  one  Miss  Vowles  is  ecstatic. 

We  spend  a  whole  evening  enclosed  in  the  attic, 

And  our  mental  contortions  are  so  acrobatic, 

(With  our  hair  up  on  end  and  our  visage  fanatic) 

That  we’re  willing  to  drown  in  the  blue  Adriatic, 

Regardless  of  any  conditions  climatic. 

Miss  Vowles  will  describe  her  beloved  Quadratic 
In  tones  that  are  poignant  and  melodramatic; 

But  we  stay  phlegmatic, 

While  she  gets  emphatic: 

The  rafters  resound  with  her  praise  operatic. 

She  finally  decides,  though  we're  charming,  aquatic, 

Our  cerebral  responses  are  not  automatic, 

And  that  in  math’matics  we're  unsystematic. 

And  if  some  of  this  poem  is  rather  erratic 

You  may  blame  all  our  weaknesses  on  the  Quadratic — • 

Drat  it! 

Elizabeth  Parkin, — Mary  Hugessen,  Upper  V 
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THE  HOME  STRETCH 


Old  Girls’  7s[ews 

Another  year,  and  another  group  of  us  rounding  up  news  of  you  all. 
The  sad  decline  in  the  style  of  these  notes  is  because  Barbara  Whitley  has 
gone  to  Washington,  D.  C.  to  work.  We  thought  we'd  start  away  back  in 
the  Twenties  or  earlier  this  year,  because  some  old  O.  G.  's  do  some  strange 
and  wonderful  things. 

Peggy  Hugessen  (Duggan)  is  this  year's  Chairman  of  the  Welfare  Fed' 
eration's  Women's  Division — a  mammoth  job.  Margaret  Barr  (Gordon)  has 
just  gone  home  to  England;  we  enjoyed  having  her  back  in  Montreal  and  the 
school  will  miss  the  girls.  Grace  Furse  (Sherwood)  is  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Junior  League,  where  she  enjoys  checking  up  on  plenty  of  Old  Girls. 

Isobel  Lamplough  has  been  nursing  soldiers  in  South  Africa  for  three  years. 
On  the  medical  side  you  should  see  the  fascinating  models  Marjorie  Winslow 
(Stevenson)  is  making  for  demonstration  purposes  for  a  Kingston  M.D. 

Ibby  Dobell  (Barclay)  is  living  in  New  York,  studying  for  her  M.A., 
speaking  for  Canada  at  public  meetings  and  raising  a  family,  an  excellent 
propagandist.  While  on  this  subject  you  should  hear  the  Westerners  praise 
Barbara  Kemp  in  the  R.C.A.F.  W.D.’s.  Willa  Walker  (Magee)  of  course 
must  be  in  again,  this  time  with  the  best  news  yet,  as  she  retired  from  the 
Air  Force  and  got  home  to  Scotland  in  time  to  welcome  her  husband  home 
from  a  German  prison  camp.  Good  luck,  Willa! 

No  conference  could  be  successful  without  a  S.O.G.  so  Lilias  Savage  has 
gone  to  San  Francisco  with  the  National  Film  Board  to  represent  us.  Marian 
is  holding  the  home  front  together  as  technician  at  the  Children's  Memorial 
Hospital,  taking  an  M.A.  and  a  very  successful  Guide  Co.  as  well.  On  the 
subject  of  Guides,  wouldn't  some  of  the  O.G.'s  (of  any  age!)  come  back  and 
help  with  the  Company? 

Dorothy  Martin  (Coward)  is  a  technician  in  the  Red  Cross  Mobile 
Clinic  and  tours  all  over  the  province  getting  blood  donations;  Pat  Carlisle, 
now  living  in  Windsor,  is  doing  the  same  thing  in  Ontario. 

Debbie  Rotherham  (Stairs)  has  left  us  again  for  England  with  her  sailor 
husband;  while  in  Montreal  she  worked  hard  for  the  Allied  War  Supply, 
helping  to  keep  our  war  supplies  moving  around  the  country.  Sydney  Fisher 
is  still  with  the  D.I.L.,  now  doing  Quality  Control  work  at  the  Cherrier  Plant 
way  out  at  the  end  of  the  Island,  and  if  anyone  is  ever  up  early  she  would 
see  her  tearing  down,  halFasleep,  to  catch  the  bus  on  the  corner  of  Guy  and 
Sherbrooke  every  morning  at  7:30!  Rosemary  Grier  is  also  working  in  a 
War  Plant — The  Dominion  Supply  Company — we  can't  tell  you  what  her 
job  is,  as  we  hear  it  is  all  very  confidential. 
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Gwyneth  McConkey  is  doing  interior  decorating  at  Greta  d’Honte,  and 
Audrey  Bovey,  having  graduated  from  McGill  last  year,  is  now  working 
in  Ottawa  with  the  Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board;  Mim  Tees,  who  also 
graduated  from  McGill  last  year,  is  working  downtown  in  the  Industrial 
Bank  of  Canada.  She  and  Frances  Barnes  went  on  a  very  interesting  trip 
last  summer  to  Mexico,  to  take  the  summer  school  course  at  the  University 
of  Mexico,  and,  besides  studying,  were  able  to  travel  around  the  country 
quite  extensively  and  see  all  the  welbknown  sites  and  showplaces  of  Mexico, 
lucky  girls! 

On  the  McGill  campus  this  year  there  are  a  lot  of  Study  Old  Girls  who 
are  all  breathing  sighs  of  relief  at  this  moment,  having  just  finished  their 
exams;  they  are:  Sheila  Beaton.  Jane  Bourne,  Pauline  Little,  Helen  MacLure, 
Gwen  Marler,  Barbara  Tidmarsh,  Elizabeth  Turner-Bone,  Jean  Unwin,  Joan 
Mason,  Isabel  Chapman,  Isabel  McGill,  Diana  Davis,  Mary  Hanson,  Frances 
Barnes,  Claire  Fisher,  Joan  Gilmour,  Sheila  Mercer,  Margaret  Turner-Bone, 
and  Janet  Shaw. 

We  think  Janet  Shaw  deserves  special  mention  as  she  is  taking  Architecture, 
a  course  not  many  women  take,  and  we  wish  her  luck  and  hope  she  will 
soon  be  available  to  design  that  new  streamlined  school  we  are  all  dreaming 
about  after  the  war! 

Joan  Anderson  is  out  in  British  Columbia  at  the  University  of  B.  C. 
working  for  her  Phd.  degree,  doing  research,  and  demonstrating  Zoology 
all  at  once;  Priscilla  Lobley  is  taking  the  Teachers’  Course  at  McGill.  The 
two  Bronfmans  are  at  American  colleges — the  lucky  girls, — Minda  is  at 
Smith  and  Phyllis  at  Cornell. 

Anne  Bond  is  on  the  staff  of  "The  Herald,''  and  one  can  often  see  her 
tearing  up  Peel  Street  loaded  down  with  camera,  flash-bulbs  and  tripods  to 
cover  some  big  news  event  on  the  McGill  campus — which  is  her  "beat.” 
Why  she  hasn’t  been  inside  the  Study  yet  we’d  like  to  know!  ! 

The  three  branches  of  the  Red  Cross  Corps  have  Old  Girls  too  numerous 
to  mention;  however,  we  think  the  Office? Administration  Section  holds  the 
record  with  twenty.  Sheila  Clarkson,  Greta  Morris  and  Meg  Lindsay  are 
V.A.D.’s  and  have  just  successfully  completed  a  very  interesting  course  on 
Divisional  Handicraft  at  Macdonald  College. 

There  are  many  Study  Old  Girls  serving  overseas  and  we  listed  most  of 
them  last  year,  but  these  are  the  latest  arrivals: — Sheila-Bell  Mappin  and 
Jackie  Hale  with  the  W.R.C.N.S.;  Joan  Clarkson  with  the  Army  Nursing 
Corps;  Katherine  Mackenzie,  Betty  Shuter,  Martha  Chadwick  and  Elizabeth 
Duncan  (Gray)  with  the  Red  Cross  Transport.  You  can  even  find  O.G.’s 
in  battle-dress  right  up  in  the  front  lines,  as  some  of  you  may  have  noticed 
from  a  picture  in  a  Montreal  paper  recently. 
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Learning  to  pound  typewriters  and  write  shorthand  at  the  Mother  House 
this  year  are  Dorothy  Downes,  Elizabeth  Dawes,  Barbara  Miller,  and  Connie 
Pope,  while  Ina  Grimaldi  and  Doreen  Stanford  are  taking  their  Nurse’s 
Training  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital. 

If  you  should  happen  to  drop  in  to  a  Junior  League  Punch  Bowl  Party 
or  Beer  and  Sandwich  Party  you  would  probably  meet  the  following  O.G.'s 
struggling  in  vain  to  understand  an  English,  Polish  or  Australian  accent: 
Anne  Bond,  Tinker  Bell,  Barbara  Sitwell,  Francine  Cole,  Emily  Adams, 
Eve  and  Betty  Capon,  Claire  Fisher,  Elizabeth  Hopkins,  Pauline  Little, 
Barbara  Whitley,  Peggie  Durnford,  Adele  Roberton,  Ethel  Enderby  and 
many  others. 

There  are  so  many  new  children  of  Study  Old  Girls  this  year  that  we 
feel  unequal  to  listing  all  of  them,  but  we  think  Mary  Price  (Hampson)  holds 
the  record  with  four  since  1940!  We  also  think  you’d  be  interested  to  see 
how  many  children  of  old  girls  are  now  at  the  Study:- 


Child 

M other's  maiden  name 

Barr,  Pannie  and  Deirdre 

Margaret  Gordon 

Cassils,  Angela 

Mary  Gilmour 

Cushing,  Susan  and  Jane 

Ethel  Lamplough 

Dawes,  Barbara  and  Tish 

Jean  Cassils 

Geddes,  Lyn 

Frances  Meighen 

Hugessen,  Mary 

Peggy  Duggan 

Molson,  Deirdre  and  Cynthia 

Celia  Cantlie 

Mackay,  Joan 

Ruth  Cowans 

McCall,  Shirley 

Dolly  Davidson 

McGreevy,  Judith 

Mary  Lee  Pyke 

Murray,  Martha  and  Barbara 

Claire  Davis 

Porteous,  Jennifer  and  Camilla 

Cora  Kennedy 

Ramsay,  Jane 

Marion  Crawford 

Savage,  Janet 

Nancy  Johnson 

Stavert,  Mary 

Kathleen  Rosamond 

Stewart,  Pamela 

Margaret  Dawes 

Thomas,  Gerda 

Gerda  Parsons 

MARRIAGES 

Margaret  Patch  to  Capt.  William  Baldwin 
Marjorie  Hutchison  to  Lt.  William  Stewart 
Margot  McDougall  to  P.O.  Claude  Burke 
Katherine  Macdonald  to  Peter  Morrison 
Irene  Irwin  to  Lt.  Hugh  Johnston 
Aurelia  Walker  to  Dr.  Clive  Phillips-Wolley 
Ann  Blaiklock  to  Lt.  John  O'Neill  - 
Pam  Holt  to  Lt.  Timothy  Dunn 
Pam  Blacklock  to  Lt.  Samuel  Luden 
Peggy  Davis  to  Lt.  Henry  Porter 
Rachel  Sewell  to  P.O.  Derreck  Crossley 

Jane  MacInnes. 
Elizabeth  Hopkins. 
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